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Two Child-poets 

she was able to draw the curtain from before her vision of 
infinite beauty, and so reveal it to the world. The brief 
dialogue, Death, is a tremendous reach for a child's hand 
and soul — a veritable cup of trembling uplifted to the In- 
finite that called her. No wonder that they found when 
she died, as her mother so exquisitely says, "She was one 
for whom you could not mourn." 

Two children like Hilda and Katherine, singing in the 
same tongue at the same hour — is there in this miracle a 
richer promise for the new age than may be read in treaties 
and decrees? H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WORDS FROM A DEPARTING POET 

To the Editor: The May issue of Poetry contained 
the message of a poet on his way to California. Perhaps 
Poetry may care to follow this message with the more 
serious words of a poet about to leave for England. 

I confess a certain measure of envy for Mr. Kreymborg's 
tenacious optimism and persistent whimsicalities. Some- 
times, if you brightly tell your potential audience how pleas- 
antly accommodating it is, its heart becomes deeply flattered 
and murmurs: "Listen to this nice chap praising our atten- 
tion and good-will. It would really l>e a shame to disap- 
point him." I do not charge Mr. Kreymborg with having 
used this trick, but I hope that he did. Otherwise his words 
become a mere contented effervescence. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The "poetic boom" in this country has always reminded 
me of a floridly persuasive circus-barker shouting or croon- 
ing to passers-by, but now and then wearily turning his back 
to look at the empty seats showing through the circus-en- 
trance. Poets lecture to colleges and clubs, publish hosts 
of books, hold controversies in magazines and newspapers, 
attend large "poetry banquets," and are even commented 
upon by clergymen and village newspapers. But inside of 
the tent has the nation's appreciation of poetry increased 
more than an inch? The layman does not usually know 
that almost a majority of poets in America must pay the 
expenses of their books while the publisher merely loans the 
imprint of his firm. There has also been no noticeable 
heightening of poetry's role in American magazines — it still 
disconsolately squeezes into the tiny space left at the bottom 
of articles and short stories while long poems are almost 
always rejected. In addition, American poets praised from 
Delaware to Santa Barbara still find that their limelight 
does not blend into the attainment of a morning's break- 
fast — their loudly proclaimed books sell to the tune of two 
or three paltry thousand! Sometimes, in spite of a storm 
of discriminating praise, they even fail to sell out their first 
editions. 

The well-known painter secures hundreds — often thou- 
sands — of dollars for his painting, but the equally recognized 
poet is lucky if he receives twenty or thirty dollars for his 
long poem. An age-old injustice? Yes, but one that is still 
on ill terms with "the great interest in poetry" that one 
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Words from a Departing Poet 

hears forever mentioned in this country. If poetry could be 
hung on walls and viewed by admiring visitors, or loaned 
to art-exhibits as paintings are, its benefactors would be 
more numerous, and a curious American passion for adver- 
tised possession would respond. But the poet's small black 
lines, delivered to anyone over a counter or by the mailman, 
do not merge into America's love of the large, the concrete, 
the exclusively owned and the ostentatious. Between blares 
of announcing trumpets, handfuls of pennies are thrown to 
this poet and that, and everybody smiles as though a great 
task had been substantially commenced! 

These are only a few of the reasons why Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, John Gould Fletcher, H. D. and others mi- 
grated to England.. In England, at least, they make few 
grandiloquent pretences. They do not seek the comforting 
phantoms of great audiences and huge rewards — they are 
content to create with inward rather than outward compen- 
sations. Radical poets and critics in England know that 
poetry at its best, outside of the folk-song, will never be 
appreciated by more than a tiny fraction of the population 
until the millenium arrives! Carl Sandburg writes sweep- 
ingly, vividly, simply and understandingly about the average 
person and common longings; but how many average in- 
habitants of this country read him ? His book-sales, like 
those of any other American or English poet, tell an ir- 
refutable story. Maxwell Bodenheim 
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